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PREFACE 


T he letters included in this volume were 
written by Oscar Wilde to his friend Robert 
Ross during the summer of i 897. Wilde 
was released on Wednesday, May 19th, after complet¬ 
ing his sentence of two years’ imprisonment, and on 
that day he crossed with a friend to Dieppe where he 
was met by Robert Ross to whom he at once handed 
the manuscript of his prison letter now known as De 
Profundts. A stay of a few days was made at the 
Hotel Sandwich in Dieppe, during which time the 
country around was explored for a suitable place 
where Wilde might live. Berneval some six miles 
away was discovered where, under the assumed name 
of Sebastian Melmoth, Wilde took up his abode at 
the little Hotel de la Plage. A few weeks later he 
rented the Chalet Bourgeat where the greater part 
of The Ballad of Reading Gaol was composed. He 
also carried on a voluminous correspondence and was 
visited from time to time by distinguished artists and 
literary friends. For a few months he was happy in 
his new-found freedom, but as the summer went on 
he grew tired ofsolitude, became bored with Berneval, 
and early in September left the place for ever. 

The title After Reading was chosen by Robert 
Ross who began preparing these letters for publica¬ 
tion nearly ten years ago. Various circumstances, and 
the outbreak of war in 1914, prevented him from 
fulfilling his intention; but before his death on 
October 5th, 1918, he had made preliminary arrange¬ 
ments for the letters to be printed at the Beaumont 
Press from which they are now issued under the 
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authority of the executor of Oscar Wilde’s literary 
estate. 

The letters stand not only as examples of Wilde’s de¬ 
lightful epistolary style but as a tribute to the devoted 
friendship of Robert Ross. 


November 30th, 1920. 







Hotel de la Plage 


Berneval-sur-Mer 
[May 28, 1897] 


My dear Robbie, 

This is my first day alone, and of 
course a very unhappy one. I begin to realise my 
terrible position of isolation, and I have been rebel¬ 
lious and bitter of heart all day. Is it not sad ? I 
thought I was accepting everything so well and so 
simply, and I have had moods of rage passing over 
my nature, like gusts of bitter wind or storm spoil¬ 
ing the sweet corn or blasting the young shoots. 

I found a little chapel, full of the most fantastic 
saints—so uglyand Gothic and painted quite gaudily 
—some of them with smiles curved to a rictus al¬ 
most, like primitive things—but they all seemed to 
me to be idols. I laughed with amusement when I 
saw them. Fortunately there was a lovely crucifix 
in a side chapel—not a Jansenist one, but with wide- 
stretched arms of gold. I was pleased at that, and 
wandered then by the cliffs where I fell asleep on 
the warm coarse brown sea-grass. I had hardly any 

sleep last night. -’s letter was in the room, and 

foolishly I had read it again and left it by my bed¬ 
side. My dream was that my mother was speaking 
to me with some sternness, and that she was in 
trouble. I quite see that whenever I am in danger 

she will in some way warn me. 

For yourself, dear Robbie, I am haunted by the idea 
that many of those who love you will and do think it 
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selfish of me to allow you and wish you to be with me 
from time to time. But still they migh t see the differ¬ 
ence between your going about with me in my days 
of gilded infamy—my Neronian hours—rich, pro¬ 
fligate, cynical, materialistic—and your coming to 
comfort me, a lonely, dishonoured man, in disgrace 
and obscurity and poverty. How lacking in imagi¬ 
nation they are ! If I were rich again and sought to 
repeat my former life I don’t think you would care 
very much to be with me—I think you would regret 
what I was doing: but now, dear Robbie, you come 
with the heart of Christ; and you help me intellec¬ 
tually as no one else can or ever could do—you are 
helping me to save my soul alive—not in the theo¬ 
logical sense, but in the plain meaning of the words: 
for my soul was really dead in the slough of coarse 
pleasures: my life was unworthy of an artist: you can 
heal me and help me—no other friend have I now in 
this beautiful world. I want no other. Yet I am 
distressed to think that I shall be looked on as careless 
of your own welfare and indifferent to your own good. 
You are made to help me. I weep with sorrow when 
I think how much I need help, but I weep with joy 
when I think I have you to give it to me. 

I do hope to do some work in these six weeks, 
that when you come I shall be able to read you some¬ 
thing. I know you love me, but I want to have 
your respect, your sincere admiration, or rather, for 
that is a word of ill omen, your sincere appreciation 
of my effort to recreate my artistic life. But if I have 
to think that I am harming you, all pleasure in your 
society will be tainted for me. With you, at any rate, 
I want to be free of any sense of guilt—the sense of 
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spoiling another’s life. Dear Robbie, I couldn’t spoil 
your life by accepting the sweet companionship you 
offer me from time to time. It is not for nothing 
that I named you in prison St. Robert of Phillimore. 
Love can canonise people. The saints are those who 
have been most loved. 

I made only one mistake in prison in things that 

I wrote of you or to you.My poem should 

have run : “ When I came out of prison you met me 
with garments, with spices, with wise counsel. You 
met me with Love.” Not others did it, but you. I 
really laugh when I think how true in detail the 
lines are. 

8.30. I have just received your telegram. A man 
bearded, no doubt for purposes of disguise, dashed up 
on a bicycle, brandishing a blue telegram. I knew 
it was from you. Well, I am really pleased, and look 
forward to the paper. I do think it will help. I 
now think I shall write my prison article for the 
Chronicle. It is interested in prison-reform, and the 
thing would not look an advertisement. Let me 
liavc your opinion—I intend to write to Massing- 
ham. Reading between the lines of your telegram 
I seem to discern that you are pleased. The telegram 
was much needed. They had offered me serpent for 
dinner ! A serpent cut up, in an umber-green sauce ! 
I explained that I was not a mangeur de serpents and 
have converted patron. No serpent is now to be 
served to any guest. He grew quite hot over it. 
What a good thing it is that I am an experienced 
Ichthyologist ! 

I enclose a lot of letters. Please put money orders 
in them and send them off. Put those addressed to 
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the prison in a larger envelope, each of them, ad¬ 
dressed by yourself, if possible legibly. They are my 
debts of honour, and I must pay them. Of course 
you must read the letters. Explain to Miss Meredith 
that letters addressed to C. 3.3, 24 Hornton Street, 
are for you. The money is as follows : of course it 
is a great deal, but I thought I would have lots. 

[Here follows a list of the names of ten of his 
fellow-prisoners at Reading to whom he wished 
small sums of money, varying from to 
^3 I os., to be sent on their release from prison. 
The total amount was j(^2 2 los.] 

The letters must go at once—at least those marked*. 
How it mounts up ! But now I have merely . . . 
They can keep. On second thoughts I have sent 
only one to the prison. Please be careful not to mix 
the letters. They are all nuanced. 

I want some pens, and some red ties. The latter 
for literary purposes, of course. 

I wrote to Courtenay Thorpe this morning: also 
to Mrs. Stannard and sent her flowers. 

More forwards me a poem from -: a love 

lyric ! It is absurd. 

Tardieu has written mysteriously warning me of 
dangerous friends in Paris. I hate mystery: it is so 
obvious. 

Keep Romeike on the war-trail. 

The Figaro announced me bicycling at Dieppe ! 
They always confuse you and me. It really is de¬ 
lightful. I will make no protest. You are the best 
half of me. 

I am very tired—and the rain is coming down. 
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You will be glad to hear that I have not been plant¬ 
ing cacao in plantain swamps, and that “ Lloyd” is not 
now sitting on the verandah, nor is “Fanny” looking 
after the “ labour-boys,” and that of “ Belle ” I know 
nothing. So now, dear Colvin—(what an awful 
pen !) I mean, dear Robbie, good-night. 

With all love and affection. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 
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Hotel de la Plage 

Berneval-sur-Mer, Dieppe 
[May 30, 1897] 

My dear Robbie, 

Your letter is quite admirable but, 
dear boy, don’t you see how right I was to write to 
the Chronicle ? All good impulses are right. Had 
I listened to some of my friends I should never hav^ 
written. 

I am sending a postscript to Massingham—of some 
importance—if he publishes it, send it to me. 

I have also asked him if he wishes for my prison 

experiences.I think now, as the length of 

my letter is so great, that I could do three articles on 
Prison Life. Of course much will be psychologi¬ 
cal and introspective ; and one will be on Christ as 
the Precursor of the Romantic Movement in Life, 
that lovely subject which was revealed to me when I 
found myself in the company of the same sort of 
people that Christ liked, outcasts and beggars. 

I am terrified about-. More writes to me that 

he has been practically interviewed about me ! It 
is awful. More, desiring to spare me pain, I suppose, 
did not send me the paper, so I have had a wretched 
night . 

I have heard from my wife : she sends me photo¬ 
graphs of the boys—such lovely little fellows in Eton 
collars—but makes no promise to allow me to see 
them: she says she will see me, twice a year, but I 
want my boys. It is a terrible punishment, dear 
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Robbie, and, oh, how well I deserve it ! But it 
makes me feel disgraced and evil, and I don’t want to 
feel that. 

Let me have the Chronicle regularly. Also write 
often. It is very good for me to be alone. I am 
working. 

Dear Robbie, 

Ever yours, 

Oscar. 
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Monday night. May 31 


My dearest Robbie, 

I have decided that the only way 
in which to get boots properly is to go to France to 
receive them. The douane charged three francs ! 
How could you frighten me as you did ? The next 
time you order boots please come to Dieppe to get 
them sent to you. It is the only way, and it will be 
an excuse for seeing me. 

I am going to-morrow on a pilgrimage. I always 
wanted to be a pilgrim, and I have decided to start 
early to-morrow to the shrine of Notre Dame de 
Liesse. Do you know what Liesse is ? It is an old 
word for Joy. I suppose the same as Letizia, Lsetitia. 
I just heard of the shrine or chapel to-night by 
chance, as you would say, from the sweet woman of 
the auberge, a perfect dear, who wants me to live 
always at Berneval! She says Notre Dame de Liesse 
is wonderful and helps every one to the secret ofjoy. 
I do not know how long it will take me to get to the 
shrine, as I must walk. But, from what she tells me, 
it will take six or seven minutes to get there, and as 
many to come back. In fact the chapel of Notre 
Dame de Liesse is just fifty yards from the hotel ! 
Isn't it extraordinary ? I intend to start after I have 
had my coffee, and then to bathe. Need I say that 
this is a miracle ? I wanted to go on a pilgrimage, 
and I find the little grey stone chapel of Our Lady of 
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Joy is brought to me. It has probably been waiting 
for me all these purple years of pleasure, and now it 
comes to meet me with Liesse as its message. I 
simply don't know what to say. I wish you were not 
so hard to poor heretics, and would admit that even 
for the sheep who has no Shepherd there is a Stella 
Maris to guide it home. But you and More, es¬ 
pecially More, treat me as a dissenter. It is very 
painful, and quite unjust. 

Yesterday I attended Mass at ten o’clock and after¬ 
wards bathed. So I went into the water without 
being a pagan. The consequence was that I was 
not tempted by either sirens, or mermaidens, or any 
of the green-haired following of Glaucus—I really 
think that this is a remarkable thing. In my pagan 
days the sea was always full of tritons blowing 
conchs, and other unpleasant things. Now it is 
quite different. And yet you treat me as the Presi¬ 
dent of Mansfield College, and after I had canonised 
you, too! 

Dear Robbie, I wish you would tell me if your 
religion makes you happy. You conceal your re¬ 
ligion from me in a monstrous way. You treat it 
like writing in the Saturday Review for Pollock, or 
dining in Wardour Street off the fascinating dish 
that is served with tomatoes and makes men mad. I 
know it is useless asking you. So don’t tell me. 

I felt an outcast in chapel yesterday—not really— 
but a little in exile. I met a dear farmer in a corn 
field, and he gave me a seat in his banc in church : so 
I was quite comfortable. He now visits me twice a 
day; and as he has no children, and is rich, I have 
made him promise to adopt three —two boys and a 
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girl: I told him that if he wanted them he would 
find them. He said he was afraid that they would 
turn out badly. I told him every one did that. He 
really has promised to adopt three orphans ! He is 
now filled with enthusiasm at the idea. He is to go 
to the cure' and talk to him. He told me that his 
own father had fallen down in a fit one day as they 
were talking together, and that he had caught him 
in his arms, and put him to bed, where he died, and 
that he himself had often thought how dreadful it 
was that if he had a fit there was no one to catch him 
in his arms. It is quite clear that he must adopt 
orphans, is it not ? 

I feel that Berneval is to be my home. I really do. 
Notre Dame de Liesse will be sweet to me, if I go on 
my knees to her, and she will advise me. It is extra¬ 
ordinary being brought here by a white horse that 
was a native of the place, and knew the road, and 
wanted to see its parents, now of advanced years. It 
is also extraordinary that I knew Berneval existed 
and was arranged for me. 

Monsieur Bonnet wants to build me a chalet ! 
I ooo metres of ground (I don’t know how much that 
is—but I suppose about i oo miles) and a chalet with 
a studio, a balcony, a salle-a-manger, a huge kitchen, 
and three bedrooms—a view of the sea, and trees— 
all for 12,000 francs—XJ480. If I can write a play 
I am going to have it begun. Fancy one’s own lovely 
house and grounds in France for >^480 ! No rent of 
any kind. Pray consider this, and approve if you 
think well. Of course not till I have done my play. 

An old gentleman lives here in the hotel. He 
dines alone in his room and then sits in the sun. He 
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came here for two days, and has stayed two years. 
His sole sorrow is that there is no theatre. Monsieur 
Bonnet is a little heartless about this, and says that as 
the old gentleman goes to bed at eight o’clock a theatre 
would be of no use to him. The old gentleman says 
he only goes to bed at eight o’clock because there is 
no theatre. They argued the point yesterday for an 
hour. I side with the old gentleman, but Logic sides 
with Monsieur Bonnet, I believe. 

I had a sweet letter from the Sphinx. She gives 
me a delightful account of Ernest subscribing to 
Romeike while his divorce suit was running, and not 
being pleased with some of the notices. Considering 
the growing appreciation of Ibsen I must say that I 
am surprised the notices were not better, but nowa¬ 
days everybody is jealous of every one else except, of 
course, husband and wife. I think I shall keep this 
last remark of mine for my play. 

Have you got back my silver spoon from Reggie .? 
You got my silver brushes out of Humphreys, who is 
bald, so you might easily get my spoon out of Reggie, 
who has so many, or used to have. You know my 
crest is on it. It is a bit of Irish silver, so I don’t 
want to lose it. There is an excellent substitute called 
Britannia metal, very much liked at the Adelphi and 
elsewhere. Wilson Barrett writes : “ I prefer it to 
silver.” It would suit dear Reggie admirably. 
Walter Besant writes : “I use none other.” Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree writes : “ Since I have tried it I am 
a different actor. My friends hardly recognise me.” 
So there is obviously a demand for it. 

I am going to write a Political Economy in my 
heavier moments. The first law I lay down is : 
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“Wherever there exists a demand, there is supply.” 
This is the only law that explains the extraordinary 
contrast between the soul of man and man’s surround¬ 
ings. Civilizations continue because people hate 
them. A modern city is the exact opposite of what 
every one wants. Nineteenth-century dress is the 
result of our horror of the style. The tall hat will last 
as long as people dislike it. 

Dear Robbie, I wish you would be a little more 
considerate, and not keep me up so late talking to you. 
It is very flattering to me, and all that, but you should 
remember that I need rest. Good night. You will 
find some cigarettes and some flowers by your bed¬ 
side. Coffee is served below at eight o’clock. Do 
you mind .? If it is too early for you, I don’t at all 
mind lying in bed an extra hour. I hope you will 
sleep well. You should, as Lloyd is not on the 
verandah. 


Tuesday morning, 9.30. 

The sea and sky are opal—no horrid drawing- 
master’s line between them—-just one fishing boat, 
going slowly, and drawing the wind after it. I am 
going to bathe. 

6 o’clock. 

Bathed and have seen a chalet here which I wish 
to take for the season—quite charming—a splendid 
view : a large writing-room, a dining-room, and 
three lovely bedrooms, besides servant’s room—also 
a huge balcony. 
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The rent for the season or year is what do [you] 
think—;C32 ! 

Of course I must have it: I will take my meals 
here—separate and reserved table : it is within two 
minutes’ walk. Do tell me to take it: when you 
come again your room will be waiting for you. All 
I need is a domestique. The people here are most 
kind. 

I have made my pilgrimage : the interior of the 
chapel is a modern horror—but there is a black 
image of Notre Dame de Liesse. The chapel 
is as tiny as an undergraduate’s room at Oxford. 
I hope to get the cure to celebrate Mass in it 
soon. As a rule the service is held there only in 
July and August: but I want to see a Mass quite 
close. 

There is also another thing I must write to you 
about. 

I adore this place. The whole country is lovely, 
and full of forest and deep meadow. It is simple and 
healthy. If I live in Paris I may be doomed to things 
I don’t desire. I am afraid of big towns. Here I 
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get up at 7.30. I am happy all day. I go to bed at 
ten o’clock. I am frightened of Paris—I want to 
live here. 

I have seen the terrain. It is the best here, and the 
only one left. I must build a house. If I could 
build a chalet for 12,000 francs— £,^00, and live in a 
home of my own, how' happy I would be. I must 
raise the money somehow. It would give me a home, 
quiet, retired, healthy and near England. If I live 
in Egypt I know what my life would be. If I live 
in the South of Italy I know I should be idle, and 
worse. I want to live here. Do think over this, 
and send me over the architect. Monsieur Bonnet 
is excellent, and is ready to carry out any idea. I 
want a little chalet of wood and plastered walls 
—the wooden beams showing and the white 
square of plaster diapering the framework—like, 
I regret to say, Shakespeare’s house—like old 
English sixteenth-century farmers’ houses. So your 
architect has me waiting for him, as he is waiting 
for me. 

Do you think this idea absurd ? 

I got the Chronicle. Many thanks. I see the 
writer on Prince—A.2.11—does not mention my 
name—foolish of her—it is a woman. I (as you, the 
poem of my days, are away) am forced to write 
poetry. I have begun something that I think will 
be very good. 

I breakfast to-morrow with the Stannards : what 
a great passionate splendid writer John Strange 
Winter is ! How little people understand her work ! 
Bootle's Baby is une oeuvre symboliste —it is really only 
the style and the subject that are wrong. Pray never 
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speak lightly of Bootle's Baby —indeed, pray never 
speak of it at all. I never do. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 

Please send a Chronicle to my wife, just marking it, 
and if my second letter appears, mark that. Also 

one to Mrs. Arthur Stannard.I have no 

one but you, dear Robbie, to do anything. 









Wednesday [June 2] 


Dear Robbie, 

I have to pay half the rent of my chalet 
now—and also to pay other things. Kindly send me 
>C40- I must establish myself. I have determined 
to finish the Florentine Tragedy, 2in6. to get for 

it—from somewhere : America perhaps. I will 
answer your letter to-morrow. 

-has written, for him nicely—on literature 

and my play. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 





Thursday, June 3, 2.45 p.m. 
(Berneval time) 

Latitude and Longitude not marked 
on the sea. A.D. 1897 


Dear Robbie, 

The entirely business-like tone of your 
letter just received makes me nervous that you are a 
prey of terrible emotions, and that it is merely a 
form of the calm that hides a storm. Your remark 
also that my letter is “ undated,” while as a reproach 
it wounds me, also seems to denote a change in your 
friendship towards me. I have now put the date and 
other facts at the head of my letter. 

I get no cuttings from Paris, which makes me 
irritable when I hear of things appearing. Not 

knowing the day of the false interview with-I 

ordered, fortunately, copies of the paper for three 
successive days : they have just arrived, and I see an 
impertinent dementi of ’s denial. 

-has also written to me to say he is on the eve 

of a duel ! I suppose about this. They said his 
costume was ridicule. I have written to him to beg 
him never to fight duels, as once one does it one has to 
go on. And though it is not dangerous, like our 
English cricket or football, still it is a tedious game to 
be always playing. Besides, to fight with the com¬ 
mon interviewer is to fight with the dead, a thing 
either farcical or tragic. 

Ernest Dowson, Conder, and Dal Young come out 
here this afternoon to dine and sleep—at least I know 
they dine, but I believe they never sleep. 
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I think the Chronicle people are nervous. They 
have not answered yet on anything. Of course with 
them I am all right, if they take my work. Who is 
my Receiver ? I want his name and address. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 
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Saturday, June 5 


My dear Robbie, 

I propose to live at Berneval. I will 
not live in Paris, nor in Algiers, nor in Southern 
Italy. Surely a house for a year, if I choose to con¬ 
tinue there, at ^32 is absurdly cheap ! I could not 
live cheaper at an hotel. You are penny foolish and 
pound foolish—a dreadful state for any financier to 
be in. I told Monsieur Bonnet that my bankers 
were Messrs. Ross et Cie., Banquiers celebres de 
Londres : and now you suddenly show me that you 
really have no place among the greatfinancialpeople, 
and are afraid of any investment over ^31 i os. It is 
merely the extra ten shillings that baffles you. 

As regards people living on me in the extra bed¬ 
rooms : dear boy, there is no one who would stay with 
me but you, and you will pay your own bill at the 
hotel for meals ; and as for your room, the charge 
will be nominally 2 fr. 50 a night, but there will be 
lots of extras, such as bougie, bain and hot water : all 
cigarettes smoked in the bedroom are charged extra : 
washing is extra : and if any one does not take the 
extras, of course he is charged more. 

Bain 25 c. 

Pas de bain 50c. 

Cigarettes dans la chambre 

a coucher 1 oc. chaque cigarette. 
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Pas de cigarette dans la 

chambre a coucher 20c. chaque cigarette. 

This is the systeme in all good hotels. If Reggie 
comes, of course he will pay a little more. I cannot 
forget that he gave me a dressing-case. Sphinxes 
pay a hundred per cent, more than any one else : they 
always did in ancient Egypt. Architects, on the 
other hand, are taken at a reduction. I have special 
terms for architects. 

But seriously, Robbie, if any people stayed with 
me, of course they would pay their pension at the 
hotel. They would have to : except architects. A 
modern architect, like modern architecture, doesn’t 
pay. But then I know only one architect, and you 
are hiding him somewhere from me. I am be¬ 
ginning to believe that he is as extinct as the dado, 
of which now only fossil remains are found, chiefly 
in the vicinity of Brompton, where they are some¬ 
times discovered by workmen excavating. They are 
usually embedded in the old Lincrusta-Walton strata, 
and are rare consequently. 

I visited Monsieur le Cure' to-day: he has a 
charming house and a jardin potager : he showed me 
over the church : to-morrow I sit in the choir by his 
special invitation. He showed me all his vestments 
—to-morrow he really will be charming in his red. 
He knows I am a heretic, and believes that Pusey is 
still alive. He says that God will convert England 
on account of England’s kindness to lespretres exilh 
at the time of the Revolution. It is to be the reward 
of that sea-lashed island. 

Stained glass windows are wanted in the church : 
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he has only six : fourteen more are needed. He 
gets them at 300 francs —^ 1 2—a window in Paris ! 
I was nearly offering half-a-dozen, but remembered 
you,and so only gave him something sespauvres. 
You had a narrow escape, Robbie, You should be 
thankful. 

I hope the ^40 is on its way, and that the £60 will 
follow. I am going to hire a boat. It will save 
walking, and so be an economy in the end. Dear 
Robbie, I must start well. If the life of St. Francis 
awaits me I shall not be angry. Worse things might 
happen. 

Yours, 

Oscar, 
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Sunday evening, June 6 


Dear Robbie, 

By all means. If Edward Strangman 
will let me know I will make arrangements—he of 
course will stay here the night. There is no way of 
getting back to Dieppe. The hotel is quite com¬ 
fortable, as you know. Let him come on his way to 
Paris—if possible. I hope something will come of 
it, though of course I would sooner have a new play 
of mine as my new debut. 

I went to Mass at ten o’clock and to Vespers at 
three o’clock. The old cure is now devoted to me. I 
really don’t know whether I should tell him that I am 
in great disgrace. I think I must do so to-morrow. 
He called at five o’clock and insisted on going a walk 
by the sea with me. He thinks me volontaire but 
extremely good. It is quite distressing. 

lam really in wonderful health. My days are occu¬ 
pied largely with letter-writing—but I can’t help 
that. I get exercise at intervals. I am very sorry 
but you must put a postal order or whatever it 
is called into enclosed letter—and send it. Kead the 
letter, and you will see I must do it. It makes me 
sick to think that A.2,11 has been flogged again. It 
fills me with despair. 

Till I get the money the chalet is vacant—I 
await to-morrow’s post. Don’t be nervous—I have 
many irons and a huge fire. But to work I must be 
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isolated. In a few weeks the English will land 
here. I am afraid. 


Ever yours, 

Oscar. 





[June 7] 


My dear Robbie, 

I have taken the villa : but I have 
to pay 10s. down: the rest in October. I 
cannot understand why you don’t see how much 
cheaper it is for me to have a villa than to live here; 
also I do not work well in a hotel. You had better 
let me have ^ will keep it at Dieppe. It 

has been to me a great inconvenience being without 
any money, as till I pay ^17 10s. they will not 
warm or paper the villa for me. So now I have 
to wait, I suppose, for a week more : unless the 
is payable at sight. So if you have sent me 
^^40, as I hope, through my telegram of this morn¬ 
ing, kindly send also : then I shall always be 
able to draw directly on my money without 
worrying you. I have engaged a servant at 35 
francs a month—a nice simple fellow who thinks it 
a godsend. He will clean my room and clothes, and 
make my colfee : I shall have my meals here. 

-telegraphs daily—this is an exaggeration, but 

I made him wire about the duel, which has ended 
well —no duel. 

Dal Young was here on Thursday, and stayed the 
night, with Dowson and Conder. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 
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Tuesday morning, 9.30 

June 8 


My dear Robbie, 

On receipt of your cheque yesterday 
I went at once in a voiture to Dieppe. Need I say 
that the banks were all closed? They always are in 
France, and no one seems to mind. It was a Pentecote 
festival. So back I had to come with the cheque. 
To-morrow I breakfast at the Stannards and will give 
the cheque to the bank. Of course it will take three 
days to clear it, so I shall not be able to get the money 
till Monday next, the 14th, at earliest. You see I 
wrote for it on Thursday the 3rd. So it takes ten 
days to get money ! In the meanwhile I cannot have 
even a fire lit in the chalet. I have to pay half the 
rent down ; so I shall not be able to get into it for 
about a fortnight, as the sitting-room has to be 
papered—at the proprietor’s expense, of course—the 
salt air and salt wind have left it in fluttering strips. 
Now you see how right I am to want my money 
here. The want of it simply overwhelms me with 
expense—so let me have the 

Don’t think, dear Robbie, I am going to depend 
on you or other good friends. I have great schemes 
on. But I require my house. Overhead here is a lady 
with two children—perfect darlings, and their racket 
is appalling. There is no peace except in one’s own 
home. 

This is a scrawl. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 
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Tuesday evening 
B erneval-sur-Mer 
June 8 


Dear Robbie, 

I am greatly distressed to learn from 
your letter that you received three letters from me 
on one morning. How awful ! Of course it is the 
result of “ English Sunday.” I will no longer write 
to you in the temporal vicinity of that day. I will 
simply send you twice a week my “ Berneval Day 
by Day ” : (if the Daily Chronicle cares, you might 
arrange for simultaneous publication in its columns). 
Will Rothenstein is organising a Pilgrimage to 
the Sinner this week. He brings, as his offering, 
silent songs in stone. 

S. M. 
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Thursday, June lo 


Thanks, dear Robbie, for your letter. 

Dal Young is a dear simple nice fellow. I am 
very fond of him, and grateful to him. The ties 
have arrived. The excitement at Berneval is great 
in consequence. 

S. M. 
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Friday, 3.30 [June ii] 

Cafe Suisse, Dieppe 


Dear Robbie, 

Will RothensteinandStrangman arrived 
yesterday. Strangman is a charming fellow : he has 
just left for Paris. W. R. stays till to-morrow. The 
weather is lovely. I bathed this morning. The chalet 
will be ready on Wednesday. Your room has a bal¬ 
cony and a bed. Please use post cards when you have 
no news : they are so private. 

S. M. 
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Sunday, June 13 


Dear Robbie, 

Thank you so much for red ties and 
scarlet sonnets. I move in to my chalet on Wednes¬ 
day. 

I observed a slight tendency to Mrs. Daubeny’s 
ailments: but you are all right now. Have just seen 
a premiere communion —very sweet, and flowerlike 
with children. The cure’s hopes are at their highest. 
Sed non sum dignus. 


S. M. 
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Saturday, June 19 

10.30 a.m. 


My dear Robbie, 

I took advantage of the post card 
system yesterday to thank you for the cheque,and for 
all the wonderful kindness you and More have shown 
me. So is reticence in art taught to one. 

I have not received my cheque from Hansell yet. 
I suspect that he is keeping it for Hansell. I suppose 
you know that he has resigned his position and will not 
act for me any more. He writes a mysterious letter 
about “ private information.” .... I have been so 
harassed, and indeed frightened, at the thought of 
a possible scandal or trouble. The French papers 

describe me going about at Longchamp with- 

at horse-races! So that must suffice for evil tongues. 

Thanks for B.2.3’s letter. He was a good fellow, 
though not one of my intimate friends ; we never 
talked, but I saw him daily. It is most kind of you 
to say you will let him have jTi, but I must add ten 
shillings of my own. My friends are good to me, and 
I must help others a little ; so will you place thirty 
shillings in enclosed letter and send it ? Of course 
read all letters that come for me, or that I send you. 

As regards-, Of course he should stay in 

London : it would be cheaper for him : let him have 
a room in Hornton Street —not at 24, of course, but 
hard by ; and report on him: I have never seen 
him, so my interest is abstract. 
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I get into the chalet on Monday now : it is the 
Chalet Bourgeat : but always address Berneval-sur- 
Mer simply, as the facteur comes at 12.30 while I 
am breakfasting here, and I read my budget over my 
coffee. It is very annoying that he cannot wait to 
get my replies. Nothing in the world will induce 
him to wait, except wine. And that he drains with 
such speed that a couple of post cards is all that I can 
ever get off. 

The books have not yet come. I expect them 
to-day. I wish you would send me A. E. W. Mason’s 
“ Philanderers ” (Macmillan)—he is an old friend, 

I have been so worried: -wiring all day long 

—and Hansell throwing up my interests—that I am 
not well, I simply cannot stand worry. 

I hope you are all right again—I am sure that you 
are “ wonderfully cheerful, wonderfully cheerful ! ” 

Ever yours, 

Oscar. 
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Monday, June 21 


Dear Robbie, 

Just a line to wish you a very happy 
Jubilee, and many of them. I fear I cannot hope to 
live long enough to see more, than five or six more 
myself, but with you it is different. 1 don’t know the 
exact route of the procession, but I suppose the dear 
Queen passes by Upper Phillimore Gardens and will 
look up and see you waving the flags of no nations. 
Of course we are having “ Queen’s weather ” here. 
It began to-day. Yesterday nothing but the prayers 
at Vepres prevented it from snowing. 

S. M. 
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Monday [June 28] 




Dear Robbie, 

-has sent me a long indictment of 

you and panegyric of himself, to which I will reply 
to-morrow. You can understand in what tone I shall 
answer him. But for you, dear friend, I don’t know 
in what black abyss of want I would have been. I 
should not write this on a post card ; but my hand¬ 
writing is as illegible as yours is. 

S. M. 
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Berneval-sur-Mer 


July 6 


Dearest Robbie, 

I have had no time to write lately, 
but I have written a long letter of twelve foolscap 

pages to-to point out that I owe everything to 

you and your friends, and that whatever life I have 
as an artist in the future will be due to you. He 
has now written to me a temperate letter. 

I also wrote to him about him calling himself a 
grand seigneur in comparison to a dear sweet wonder¬ 
ful friend like you—his superior in all fine things. 
I told him how grotesque, ridiculous and vulgar such 
an attempt was. 

I long to see you : when are you coming over ? 
I have a lovely bedroom for More, and a small 
garret for you—with my heart waiting in it for you. 

The photograph of Constance has arrived. It was 
most sweet of you to send it. She writes to me every 
week. 

Ernest Dowson is here for a few days: he leaves 
to-morrow. He stays at Arques-la-Bataille. 

Could you send me my pictures ? Would it cost 
much ? I long for them. 

To-day is stormy and wet. But my chalet is de¬ 
lightful, and when I pass through Berneval-le-Grand 
they still cry “ Vivent Monsieur Melmoth et la Reine 
d Angleterre I" It is an astonishing position. 

With best love. 

Ever yours, 

Oscar. 
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Monday, July 19 


Dear Robbie, 

I should think that would be enough 
for the insurance of my pictures. I hope to get them 
soon, as my chalet is bare of beauty in art with the 
exception of a Fierge en bois sculpte from the boat of 
an old fisherman—a lovely thing and storm-vexed. 

S. M. 
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Chalet Bourgeat 

Be rne val-sur-M er 

July 20 


My dearest Robbie, 

Your excuse of “ domesticity ” is, of 
course, most treacherous ; I have missed your letters 
very much. Pray write at least twice a day, and 

write at length. You write now only about -. 

As regards him, tell him that the expense of bringing 
him to London is too heavy. I don’t think I would 
like the type-written MS. sent to him. It might 
be dangerous. Better to have it done in London, 

scratching out-’sname, mine at the close, and the 

address: Mrs. Marshall can be relied on. 

The pictures, as I said, insure for 

As regards-, I feel that you have been, as usual, 

forbearing, and sweet, and too good-tempered. 

I expect you on August the first—also the archi¬ 
tect. 

The poem is nearly finished. Some of the verses 
are awfully good. 

Wyndham comes here to-morrow to see me ; for 
the adaptation of Scribe’s Le Ferre SEau, which of 
course you have to do. Bring Esmond with you, and 
any Queen Anne chairs you have: just for the style. 

I am so glad More is better. 

The sketch of Frank Harris in "John 'Johns is 
superb. Who wrote the book ? It is a wonderful 
indictment. 

Y ours, 

Oscar. 
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Berneval-sur-Mer 


pres Dieppe 

July 20 


I have not yet heard from you which books are 
from your generous and gracious hand: the rose- 
petals are waiting to mark them. 

Could you get me something in London I want 
very much ? 

Do you know that Japanese cloth of gold—made, 
I believe, of papier mache —with no design on it, or 
with one very close to the fabric and unimportant— 
not too bright —rather dull ? 

If so, would you get me a piece about two yards 
square ? I want a background to put lithographs 
in passe-partout on—things by Shannon and Will 
Rothenstein; and wall-papers are dreary or hopeless: 
I feel that for white drawings a gold background is 
vital. I will nail it up on the wall—and look at the 
“ Songs in Stone.” 

If you can do this for me, it would be most kind of 
you. Please send it over here, and let me know the 
cost, of course—I don’t fancy it will be much. If 
gold cannot be got, could you get me a good brown 
in some rough material—but remember the drawings 
are on white paper. 

Your sincere friend, 

Sebastian Melmoth. 
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Berneval-sur-Mer 


July 22 


No letter from you to-day. I suspect that domes¬ 
ticity is dominating. Also no Waterbury! Do send 
me one. The douane is perfectly easy. A nickel 
watch is what I long for. Silver is bimetallic. I 
never know the time, and my poem goes all wrong 
consequently, though it aims at eternity. Also the 
pictures don’t arrive. I feel some other influence is 
dulling a youth full of promises. Wyndham is to 
arrive, he says, to-day. So you must begin to be 
Queen Anne style at once. 

S. M. 
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Friday [July 23] 


Just had a wire from Wyndham to say he comes 
over to-day to see me, but must leave to-night again. 

Please send my pictures at once. I cannot leave 
them in London. Ask Chapman if the pastel would 
not be safer without the glass. The glass is the only 
danger, and I can get one at Dieppe—but I am 
wretched without my things, and want to have my 
chalet like le home. Please do this. 


S. M. 



Saturday [July 24] 


Dear Robbie, 

I saw Wyndham yesterday: he came for 
three hours, and now I feel I can do the play pretty 
well, as he leaves me carte blanche to pull it about as 
I like. You are quite right about Congreve : for¬ 
tunately he is among the books you gave me. But 
I like Wardour Street English very much. The 
caste Wyndham proposes is splendid—andifyoawork 
hard I shall have a great success. I am preparing a 
salon de lecture for you. 

S. M. 
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Berneval-sur-Mer 


July 26 


My dear Robbie, 

I wish you would not be so unkind 
about my pictures. I cannot go on storing them in 
London—it is childish. I want them here where I 
live. People were sweet enough to buy them in for 
me, and it would be ungracious and absurd to leave 
them in some warehouse or garret in England. They 
were given to me that I should have them. I have 
asked the frame-maker here, and he says that if paper 
is gummed or pasted over the glass, it will be all 
right. I do hope they will come this week. 

Mind you arrive by the day-boat —3.30 in the 
afternoon. 

Also, do stay a long time. I have a great deal of 
work for you to do. Le Verve d'Eau must be recon¬ 
structed entirely. 

I hope dear More is all right again. 

I saw Aubrey at Dieppe on Saturday—he was 
looking very well, and in good spirits. I hope he is 
coming out here to-morrow to dine. Smithers, the 
publisher, was with him : very intoxicated but 
amusing. 

Dear Robbie, I long for your arrival here. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 
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[August, 1897] 


Dear Robbie, 

When do you arrive ? Do spend a 
couple of days at any rate here. 

I enclose a cutting from the Cri de Paris. 

On the 7th I will send you a certificate of exis¬ 
tence and vaccination. 

O. W. 
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Berneval-sur-Mer 


Tuesday, August 24 


My dearest Robbie, 

Thanks for the cheque : I have sent it 
to the Dieppe bank. 

My poem is still unfinished, but I have made up 
my mind to finish it this afternoon, and send it to 
be type-written. Once I see it—even type-written 
—I shall be able to correct it: now I am tired of 
the MS. 

Do you think this verse good .? I fear it is out of 
harmony, but wish you were here to talk about it, 
I miss you dreadfully, dear boy. 

The Governor was strong upon 
The Regulation Act : 

The Doctor said that Death was but 
A scientific fact ; 

And twice a day the Chaplain called 
And left a little tract— 

It is, of course, about the condemned man’s life 
before his execution. I have got in “ latrine ”—it 
looks beautiful. 

Since-wrote that he could not afford forty 

francs to come to Rouen to see me, he has never 
written. Nor have I, I am greatly hurt by his 
meanness and his lack of imagination. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 
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Cafe Suisse 
Dieppe 

[September 4] 


My dearest Robbie, 

The pictures arrived safely. 

I am delighted you have come back, as you will 
now be able to join me in Rouen—Hotel d’Angle- 
terre. I go in half an hour. I simply cannot stand 
Berneval—I nearly committed suicide ther.e last 
Thursday, I was so bored. 

I have not yet finished my poem ! I really want 
you : I have got in about the kiss of Caiaphas ; it 
is very good. 

I am going at Rouen to try to re-write my Love 
and Death —Florentine Tragedy. • 

Do come to Rouen at once. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 
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NOTES 


Page II. St. Robert of Phillimore. Robert Ross 
was living at Upper Phillimore Gardens, 
Kensington. 

“ When I came out of prison.You 

met me with Love.” This was a proposed 
dedication to The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

Henry William Massingham was editor 
of the Daily Chronicle in which Wilde’s letter 
on “ Some Cruelties of Prison Life ” was 
published on May 28. 

Page 12. Miss Meredith was housekeeper at 24 
Hornton Street where More Adey was living. 

Eugene Tardieu translated The Picture 
of Dorian Gray into French {Mercure deFrance) 
in 1895. He died in 1920. 

Page 13. The references in the last paragraph of 
this letter are to R. L. Stevenson’s Vailima 
Letters, edited by Sidney Colvin (Methuen), 
1895. It was one of the books sent to 
Wilde in prison. 

Page 19. Mansfield College is an institution for 
Nonconformist students at Oxford. 

Walter Herries Pollock was editor of 
Saturday Review tiW 1894. 

Page 20. Monsieur O. J. Bonnet was the patron of 
the Hotel de la Plage and the local estate 
agent. 

Page 21. The Sphinx is a nickname of Mrs. Ada 
Leverson, the novelist. Ernest was her hus¬ 
band. 
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My silver spoon. This refers to some 
saying of Wilde’s which Reginald Turner is 
supposed to have repeated as his own. 

Charles Octavius Humphreys was 
Wilde’s solicitor (see De Profundis, 1908, 
p. 146; 1909&C., p. 107). 

Page 23. The cure at Berneval-le-Grand was 
M. Constant Trop-Hardy, who died there on 
March 2, 1898. 

Page 24. Prince—A.2.11 was a soldier serving a 
sentence at Reading Prison under court-mar¬ 
tial. Wilde had drawn attention to the case 
in his letter to the Daily Chronicle. 

John Strange Winter was the pseudonym 
of Mrs. Arthur Stannard, author of Bootle's 
Baby. 

Page 38. Communications signed S. M., i.e. 
Sebastian Melmoth, were written on post 
cards. 

Page 41. Mrs. Daubeny, the wife of the Arch¬ 
deacon in Wilde’s comedy, A Woman of No 
Importance. 

Page 42. Arthur D. Hansell was Mrs. Wilde’s 
solicitor. 

Page 43. “ Wonderfully cheerful, wonderfully 

cheerful ! ” A quotation from A Woman of 
No Importance., Act III. 

Page 48. The MS. referred to was Wilde’s prison 
letter, part of which was published in 1905 as 
De Profundis. Mrs. Marshall had a type¬ 
writing agency in the Strand. 

The poem referred to throughout these 
letters was The Ballad of Reading Gaol which 
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was published by Leonard Smithers in 
February, 1898. 

The Adventures of°John Johns by Frederic 
Carrel (Bliss Sands), 1897. 

Page 49. This letter was included by Robert Ross 
for publication though it seems possible that it 
was not written to him. 

Page 51. Chapman Brothers, frame-makers and 
picture cleaners in King’s Road, Chelsea, 

Page 54. A post card signed O. W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Title-page. Chalet Bourgeat, Berneval-sur-Mer. 
Page 17. The Church at Berneval-le-Grand with 
the Shrine or Chapel of Notre Dame de Liesse. 
Page 23. Facsimile ofGround-plan of Chalet drawn 
by Wilde in his Letter. 

Page 33. Hotel de la Plage, Berneval-sur-Mer. 
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